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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1954 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Ap Hoc Suscommirren on H. R. 6344 or THE 
CoMMITTEE ON FoREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in room G-—3, United 
States Capitol, Hon. Albert P. Morano, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, presiding. 

Mr. Morano. The meeting will come to order. I have been 
appointed by Mr. Chiperfield, the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, to head up a special Ad Hoc Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to conduct hearings on H. R. 6344, a bill to 
control the exportation and importation of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war, and related items, and for other purposes. 

(H. R. 6344 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 6344, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To control the exportation and importation of arms, ammunition, and implements of war, and 
related items, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represe ntatives of the l'nited States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘‘Munitions 
Control Act of 1953’’. ' 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that it is the po icy of the United States 
to exercise export, import, and other controls over arms, ammunition, and imple 
ments of war and related articles to the extent necessary to further United States 
foreign policy, to aid in fulfilling its international responsibilities, and to protect 


the security interests of the United States. 


EXPORTS OF ARMS, AMMUNITION, AND IMPLEMENTS OF WAR 


Src. 3. (a) To effectuate the policies set forth in section 2 hereof, the President 
is hereby authorized to designate those articles which he determines shall be sub 
ject to export control as arms, ammunition, and implements of war, and may 
prohibit or curtail the exportation of any ich articles. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person to export or attempt to export from the 
United States any arms, ammunition, or implements of war designated by the 
President under the authority of this section without first having obtained a 
license therefor. Licenses may be either general or specifi 

(c) In formulating the standards or criteria governing the issuance of licenses 
under this section and in the administration thereof, there shall be consultation 
among the interested executive departments and independent agencies. 


IMPORTS OF ARMS, AMMUNITION, AND IMPLEMEN' OF WAR 


Sgc. 4. (a) To effectuate the policies set forth in section 2 hereof, the President 
is hereby authorized to designate those articles which he determines shall be 
subject to import control as arms, ammunition, and implements of war, and may 
prohibit or curtail the importation of any such articles. 

1 
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(b) It shall be unlawful for any person to import or attempt to import to the 
United States any arms, ammunition, or implements of war designated by the 
President under the authority of this section without first having obtained a 
license therefor Licenses mav be « ither general or spt cific. 

In formulsting the standards or criteria governing the issuance of licenses 
under this section and in the administration thereof, there shall be consultation 
among the interested executive departments and independent agencies. 


REGISTRATION OF MANUFACTURERS, EXPORTERS, AND IMPORTERS OF ARMS, AMMU- 
NITION, AND IMPLEMENTS OF WAR 


SEC. 5 1) To effectuate the policies set forth in section 2 hereof, the President 
is hereby authorized to designate, from time to time, those arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war, the manufacture, exportation, or importation of which 


he determines shall be subject to the registration requirements of this section. 








b Every person who engages in the business of manufacturi y. exporting, 
or importing 4,1 arms, ammuni or implements of war designated by the 
President under the authority of section, shall register with the department, 





gency, or official charged with the administration of this section his name or 


business name; principal place or places of business in the United States and in 


any foreign country; the names and addresses of his agents or sales representatives 
n the United States and in any foreign country; a list of the arms, ammunition, 
or implements of war manufactured, exported, or imported by him; and such other 
information pertinent to such business as may be prescribed by regulation. 
Applications for registration shall be executed under oath. 

(c) Every person required to register under the provisions of this section shall 
pay a registration fee of $100. Upon receipt of the information required under 
the provisions of subsection (b) of this section, and of the registration fee, there 
shall be issued to such person a registration certificate valid for five years, which 
shall be renewable for further periods of five years upon application therefor and 
the payment for each renewal of a fee of $100. 

dg) It shall be unlawful for any person to engage in the business of manufacturing, 
exporting, or importing any of the articles designated under subsection (a) of 
this section as arms, ammunition, or implements of war without having registered 
pursuant to the provisions of this section. 

e) Every person required to register under this section shall report promptly 





any changes in the information required under subsection (b) of this section or 
the regulations issued pursuant thereto. 

(f) All persons obligated to register under this section shall maintain, subject 
fo tie pection of the department, agency, or official charged with the adminis- 
tration of t section, or the duly authorized agents thereof, such permanent 
records as shall be prescribed by regulations issued pursuant to the authority of 
section / o1 this Act 


EXPORT CONTROL OF RELATED ARTICLES 


Sec. 6. The President is hereby authorized to extend the export control pro- 

visions of section 3 of this Act to include articles especially designed for or used 

principally in the development, manufacture, servicing, or maintenance of arms, 

ammunition, or implements of war whenever he so determines and causes to be 
ft 


published a list of such articles 


ADMINISTRATION 


Src. 7. The President mav make such rules and regulations with regard to the 
yn and enforcement of this Act as he may deem necessary and may 
fy, or amend such rules or regulations. 





administrati 
rescind, mod 





AUTHORITY TO DELEGATE FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 8. The President may delegate the power, authority, and discretion con- 


ferred upon him by this Act to such departments, agencies, or officials of the 
Government as he may deem appropriate. 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


Sec. §. The head of any department, or agency, or official exercising any func- 
tions under this Act shall make an annual report to the President and to the 


> ; . ; 
Congress of the operations performed hereun ler. 
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PENALTIES 


Sec. 10. Any person who willfully violates any of the provisions of this Act or 
the rules or regulations promulgated pursuant thereto, or any person who will- 
fully, in a registration or license application, makes any untrue statement of a 
material fact or omits to state a material fact required to be stated therein or 
necessary to make the statements therein not misleading, shall upon conviction 
be fined not more than $25,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 


SEIZURES AND FORFEITURES 


Sec. 11. (a) Whenever any arms, ammunition, or implements of war or other 
articles are exported or imported, or the export or import of which is attempted, 
in violation of the provisions of this Act, any officer of the Customs, marshal, or 
deputy marshal of the United States, or other person duly authorized for the pur- 
pose by the President, may seize and detain any such articles and the vessel, 
aircraft, or vehicle containing such articles, or which has been used in connection 
with the illegal movement or attempt to move such articles, and such articles and 
the vessel, aircraft, or vehicle shall be forfeited to the United States and con- 
demned by like proceedings as those provided by law for the seizure, forfeiture, 
and condemnation of property exported from or imported into the United States 
contrary to law. 

(b) In the case of the forfeiture of any arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war or other articles by reason of a violation of this Act, they shall be delivered 
to the Secretary of Defense for such disposition as he shall consider to be in the 
nublic interest, including the use of such articles by the Armed Forces of the 
United States, unless the Secretary of Defense shall decide that the articles are 
not suitable for disposition by him, in which case they shall be sold and the pro- 
ceeds, less the legal costs and charges, paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

(c) The head of the department or agency charged with the administration of 
this section shall have the power to remit or mitigate the forfeiture of any arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war, or other articles, including vessels, aircraft, 
or vehicles used in connection with the movement of such items, incurred under 
the terms of this Act, if he finds that such forfeiture was incurred without willful 
negligence or without intention to violate the law, or finds the existence of other 
mitigating circumstances. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 12. For the purposes of this Act, the term ‘‘ United States’’ includes the 
several States and Territories, the insular possessions of the United States, the 
Canal Zone, and the District of Columbia; the term ‘‘person”’ shall include the 
singular and the plural and any individual, partnership, corporation, or other form 
of association, including any foreign government or agency thereof. 


APPLICABILITY OF ADMINISTRATION PROCEDURE ACT 


Sec. 13. The functions conferred by this Act shall be excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 237), except as to the require- 
ments of section 3 thereof. 

EFFECT ON OTHER ACTS 


Sec. 14. Section 12 of the joint resolution of Congress approved November 4, 
1939 (54 Stat. 10; 22 U. S. C. 452), section 4 of the Act of September 1, 1937 (50 
Stat. 887; 50 U. S. C. 165), and sections 1 and 2 of the joint resolution approved 
January 31, 1922 (42 Stat. 361; 22 U. 8S. C. 409, 410), are hereby repealed; but 
nothing in this Act shall be construed to modify, repeal, supersede, or otherwise 
affect the provisions of any other laws authorizing control over exports or imports 
of any commodity. 

SAVING CLAUSE 


Sec. 15. All outstanding rules, regulations, orders, licenses, or other forms of 
administrative action under said section 12 of the joint resolution of Congress 
approved November 4, 1939; section 4 of the Act of September 1, 1937; and 
sections 1 and 2 of the joint resolution approved January 31, 1922, shall, until 
amended, or revoked, remain in full force and effect, the same as if promulgated 
under this Act. 
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SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 16. If any of the provisions of this Act, or the application thereof to any 
person or circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

APPROPRIATIONS CLAUSE 

Sec. 17. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions and accomplish the purposes of this Act. 

Mr. Morano. Members of the subcommittee serving with me are: 
Mrs. Marguerite Stitt Church, of Illinois, Mr. E. Ross Adair, of 
Indiana, Mr. Henderson L. Lanham, of Georgia, and Mr. Burr P. 
Harrison, of Virginia. 

We expect Mrs. Church will be here soon, we also expect Mr. 
Harrison will be here shortly. Mr. E. Ross Adair is present with us 
now. 

We have as our first witness Mr. John C. Elliott, Director of the 
Office of Munitions Control, Department of State. Mr. Elliott, you 
may proceed as you desire concerning your testimony on this bill. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C, ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
MUNITIONS CONTROL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Exxiorr. If I may, I would like to read a statement and then 
answer such questions as you may desire to ask. If members wish 
to interrupt as I am reading my statement, please feel free to do so. 

The legislation being considered by the committee, which would 
be known as the Munitions Control Act, is designed to provide a 
long overdue adjustment in the basic legal framework, a problem 
which has become increasingly more urgent because we are today 
faced with a totally different technical, military, and political situa- 
tion from that which existed in the 1930’s when the present law was 
enacted. 

The subject bill is designed to meet requirements which those of us 
who are concerned with the administration of the law feel must be 
clarified by new legislation. 

I think it is appropriate to note that the law under which export 
and import controls are presently administered by the Department 
of State in this specialized field is labeled the “Neutrality Act.” 
Actually it is section 12 of the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

The National Munitions Control Board which was established by 
this law has long since ceased to have a function of any significance 
inasmuch as the concept of neutrality on the part of the United 
States has long since been abandoned. 

The Neutrality Act, and I know a great many of you remember 
the series of events which led up to the passage of the Neutrality Act, 
had the thought behind it that arms shipments from the United 
States, if given publicity, could be controlled by the force of public 
opinion and exporters would be deterred from sending arms to coun- 
tries whose objectives were in conflict with ours. The Neutrality 
Act also provided that arms shipped from the United States should 
be on a cash-and-carry basis. 

The first neutrality law was passed in 1935 and followed a long 
series of hearings by the Nye committee. About that time, because 
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the United States was concerned with disturbances in other parts 
of the world and very much worried about the effect of armaments 
shipped from the United States on such disturbed conditions, we 
not only passed the Neutrality Act but the Congress ratified the 
Geneva Convention of 1925, 10 years after we had signed it. That 
Convention never came into force. 

The administering authority in Munitions Control is still licensing 
arms and munitions under the provisions of this act. It is streagthened 
on the export side by the Export Control Act of 1940; through the 
provisions of that emergency act, as amended. The State Depart- 
ment is able to refuse export licenses when it serves our national 
security and foreign policy interests. 

On the import side, though, there is no authority at the present 
time to refuse an import license. 

Mr. Aparr. You mean, no authority any place? 

Mr. Exxiorr. No authority anywhere in the Government to refuse 
a license. The law says the Secretary of State shall give an import 
license if an application is properly executed and if he is furnished 
with the name of the purchaser and terms of sale. The same thing 
applies to export licenses under the Neutrality Act. 

I will mention later the significance of these words, ‘“Terms of sale.”’ 
As to import control, although importers are required to obtain 
licenses to bring the material in, the Secretary of State has no dis- 
cretion. The import control problem has been a very difficult one 
at times, particularly in dealing with proposals to dump large quan- 
tities of surplus obsolete munitions on the United States market. 

Mr. Morano. Where did that surplus originate? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Some of the surpluses originated in the United States; 
some of it originated abroad; some of it was United States manufac- 
ture and some foreign manufacture. 

Mr. Morano. You mean there were munitions and other items, 
implements of war, shipped from the United States to foreign countries 
which then became surplus over there and were shipped back here to 
the United States? 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. Declared surplus? 

Mr. Exurorr. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. Can you give us some idea of what these items are? 

Mr. Exsiorr. Primarily pistols, revolvers, and rifles. There are 
no heavy lethal weapons involved. 

Mr. Morano. What about the price of these rifles and revolvers 
that come in here as declared surplus? Do they undersell the pistols, 
and so on, that are manufactured here? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Quite a bit. They are valued at only a fraction, as 
a rule, of the cost of manufacture of new weapons here. 

Mr. Morano. Is any of that lend-lease material? 

Mr. Exutiorr. No. The United States disposed of commercially, 
and on a government-to-government basis, large quantities of small 
arms in various cash deals—the destroyer deal, for instance. Right 
after Dunkerque the United States commercial market was practically 
cleaned out of usable small arms by foreign government purchasers, 
such as the Dutch, for instance. They paid for the materiel, but this 
stuff is coming back. 


447530—_54——2 
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Mr. Morano. Have you any opinion as to what effect this has on 
our small-arms industry in this country? re 

Mr. Exxiorr. I don’t know. I am not in a position to say any- 
thing about that. I think the other witnesses here would be able 
to speak to that question. 

On the import side, the proposed bill would give discretion in the 
issuance of licenses to the administering authority, which at the 
present time is the Secretary of State, and enable him to refuse a 
license if he considered the issuance in conflict with the security 
interests of the United States. 

I assume that would mean, if a finding was made, that it was driving 
our small-arms people out of business, conceivably something could 
be done about it. Certainly import controls would need to be related 
to the internal security of the United States. No such question has 
arisen, but it could conceivably arise. 

Mr. Morano. Do you believe in the philosophy of maintaining a 
broad basis of small arms and munitions manufacture in this country-— 
the industry itself—to be available to the United States if some future 
emergency should arise? 

Mr. Exuiorr. I think very obviously we should maintain a pilot 
small-arms industry. 

Mr. Morano. And that anything that would tend to destroy such 
an industry would be opposed to? 

Mr. Exurorr. I think so, definitely. 

Mr. Morano. We should be opposed to it? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. Would you say it is comparable to the destruction 
of the watch industry, for example? If we destroyed the watch in- 
dustry, we would then destroy a possible skilled operation to manu- 
facture precision instruments that would go into bombs, and so on. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would think there is some comparison. 

Mr. Morano. You may proceed. 

Mr. Exuiorr. On the question of the need for the legislation, I would 
like to touch on the question of exports. As I have said, the Depart- 
ment of State can effectively control the export of munitions under the 
Neutrality Act as reinforced by the Export Control Act, which at the 
present time will expire in 1956, I believe. We have certain proce- 
dures and requirements under the Neutrality Act, however, which are 
meaningless in the context of present-day conditions, such as the 
requirement that exporters furnish the Secretary of State with the 
name of the purchaser and the terms of sale on every export before 
the exporter is permitted to ship. ‘This old law also has a requirement 
that Congress receive a report on the issuance of every license. 

Mr. Morano. Is that every 6 months? 

Mr. Exurorr. Yes. I might say that this report which I have in my 
hand is classified confidential, not because any one transaction in It 
is confidential—the exporter knows it as well as the other people in 
the particular transaction—but the aggregate of statistics contained 
in the report are classified. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Who is that sent to? 

Mr. Exuuiorr. To the Speaker of the House and the Vice President. 
It is confidential because it does reveal the bulk of the military ship- 
ments of the United States. It contains several hundred pages of 
detailed statistics, which I am told has not been of any particular 
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interest to Congress since the war. Certainly before the war it was 
of great interest. 

Mr. Morano. Is the total figure of exports available for publica- 
tion, for insertios in the records of our hearing? 

Mr. Exurorr. No, sir. The total figure, 1 might say, runs into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. I think it would be preferable not 
to include it. 

Mr. Morano. Is the breakdown of the figures as between arms 
and ammunition and aircraft available in a percentage form? 

Mr. Exxtiorr. I have some statistics along that line. On the 
export side approximately 65 percent of the licenses issued were for 
aircraft material. The other 35 percent were for the other material 
licensed by the Secretary of State, which would be arms and other 
implements of war such as radar and military electronics equipment. 

Mr. Aparr. For what period? 

Mr. Exvxiorr. For the year ending December 1955, and the patiern 
is about the same the last 5 or 6 years. 

On the dollar side the difference is much greater. Aircraft material 
comprised about 80 percent of the total value of the material ex] orted 
under State Department license 

Mr. Morano. There is no other bureau or agency of the Govern- 
ment that exercises any control over issuance of licenses except 
yourself; is that true? 

Mr. Exxuiorr. No, sir. The Secretary of State has the respon- 
sibility of issuing a license and taking action. As a practical matter, 
the issuance of export licenses for arms is a matter for the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretary of State. The action is taken by the 
State Department after consultation with the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Morano. Does the Department of Commerce issue any licenses 
for material that might be conceived to be implements of war, either 
directly or indirectly? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, let me say that the compilation of 
the list of material which is subject to State Department license 
results from a determination by the Departments of State and 
Defense that certain material is properly classifiable as arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war within the terms of the act and repre- 
sents the military end-use items which should be controlled as such. 

Mr. Morano. Suppose, for example, you wanted to ex] 
pleasure aircraft. Would you issue the license? Is that on the De- 
partment of Defense combination list, or is the license issued by the 
Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Exuiorr. For the sake of administrative convenience and 
because of the difficulty of drawing a line with respect to who should 
license a particular aircraft or a component of an aircraft for export, 
the State Department at the present time has all aircraft material 
under its jurisdiction. 

Mr. ADAIR. Along that lin ‘ Mr. Chairman, is there any question 
in your mind, Mr. Elliott, but what this program should be adminis- 


tered through the State Department? In other words do you feel 
absolutely sure the State Department is the agency th xh which it 
should be handled or should other agencies have a more unportant 
part? 
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Mr. Exuiorr. The Department of State traditionally has had this 
responsibility since Congress first legislated on the subject of arms 
control back in 1897. 

I would say for that reason and because arms control is based 
solely upon political and military factors rather than economic that 
my own view is that it should retain it, that it should remain a State 
Department responsibility. 

This proposed law would give the President the responsibility for 
determining where it should be administered. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I had two questions. I am not sure this is the ap- 
propriate moment to ask them. Have you finished your testimony? 

Mr. Exxuiorr. I am not quite through, but go ahead. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. I wondered if you knew the history of the original 
legislation. For instance, in setting up part 3, where it states ‘‘i- 
censes issued authorizing the importation of implements of war ex- 
cept aircraft and aircraft spare parts,” do you know why that excep- 
tion was made at the time the original legislation was written? 

Mr. Exxrorr. I think vou are reading from the semiannual report. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Yes 

Mr. Exuiorr. The next section deals with aircraft. 

Mrs. Caurcu. Why was the original separation made? 

Mr. Exttiorr. The separation wasn’t made in the original legislation. 
It was made by the Department as a matter of administrative con- 
venience. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. My second question deals with the problem of off- 
shore procurement. If aircraft or any parts thereof were procured 
for the United States forces or came to us through interchange, having 
been procured originally in offshore procurement, what would be the 
need for license for its entry into this country; would it be considered 
importation? 

Mr. Exxuiorr. United States Government shipments on a United 
States Government bill of lading are exempt from licenses. If some- 
thing is sold to a foreign government and they take title to it in this 
country, as they do on a reimbursable item, then the foreign govern- 
ment has to come to us for a license. On grant aid or any material 
that the United States Department of Defense is the shipper or the 
consignee, if it is on a Government bill of lading we have no surveil- 
lance over it. 

Mrs. Crurcn. In other words, the Government would have to 
apply for license in shipping the materials and shipping airplanes 
under the MSA program? 

Mr. Exuiorr. If it were grant aid, no; if it were reimbursable aid, 

license would have to be obtained. Actually, this is based upon the 
theory that whenever a question of policy on the export of material 
irises a license should be obtained. Regarding erant aid, we feel 
that Congress has already established a policy so there is no need to 
ook at it again. 

I would like to mention two other things that this legislation will do. 

might first say that the section on “Seizures and Forfeitures,”’ 


section 11 
Mr. Morano. Beginning with line 17, page 6. 
Mr. Exuiorr. We would recommend that that section be deleted 
since Congress enacted into law those precise provisions last year. 
Mr. Morano. What law are they in? 
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Mr. Exvuiorr. They are under another law. 

Mr. Morano. That is Public Law 264 of the 83d Congress? 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is right. Section 14 repeals section 4 of the 
act of September 1, 1937, which is the Helium Act. It doesn’t repeal! 
the entire Helium Act, but because that act mentions the National 
Munitions Control Board, and the subject bill would abolish th« 
Munitions Control Board, we feel section 4 should come out. But 
it is contemplated that the Department of State would pick up heliun 
as an implement of war under its general controls. 

Mr. Morano. That would be one of the items under the Presi- 
dential determination? 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. Is that a sufficient safeguard, in your opinion? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. I am sure either the State Department or the 
Department of Commerce would always control helium, which is an 
item wherein we have a definite monopoly. 

Mr. Morano. That goes to the bottom of page 7 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. And the discretionary authority for forfeiture ts re- 
moved, also? 

Mr. Exuiorr. That provision is contained in the bill that was en- 
acted last year, the entire section 11. 

The bill would continue the registration requirement of the Neu- 
trality Act to require exporters, manufacturers, and importers of 
arms, ammuniticn, and implements of war, to register with the Sec- 
retary of State. We find this provision useful in determining certain 


» 


facts rdine the arms traffic in and out of the country. It is also 
helpful 11 . ‘2h'shing the foreign connections of the American com- 


panies which are engaged in the sale of arms and munitions. It also 
provides a considerable percentage of the revenue for the operation 
of the munitions control work. 

Mrs. Caurcu. Are goods in transit affected by this bill? 

Mr. Exxuiorr. Goods in transit in the past and in the future will 
be controlled as imports and exports. We don’t have a transit 
license. They have to bring them in on an import license and take 
them out on an export license. 

I think there is a question of enforceability of the Neutrality Act 
which would be eliminated by the enactment of new legislation. On 
one or two occasions the validity of certain sections of the law has 
been challenged. 

Mr. Morano. Are those the seizure sections? 

Mr. Exuiorr. No; they are not the seizure sections 

\ir. Morano. Penalty? 

Mr. Exurorr. One of the questions is the stress of Congress in the 
Neutrality Act on persons engaged in the business of manufacturing, 
exporting, and importing. Such stress might raise the question of 
whether or not a person who is an occasional exporter is subject, to 
all the requirements of the law. That is a legal technical point. 
There are other points in the present law which should be strengthened. 

Mr. Morano. As to an occasional exporter, the question is whether 
or not he would be required to register and file reports as other man- 
ufaciurers have to do, is that it? 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is right. Our regulations require that they do 
But we prefer that the law be clear on the subject. 
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Mr. Apair. You feel this does accomplish that? 

Mr Exuurorr. Yes 

Mr. Morano. What are the penalties under this bill? 

Mr. Exuiorr. The penalties are greater than those under the 
Neutrality Act in that the fine is raised to $25,000. 

Mr. Morano. From what? 

Mr. Exxiorr. From $10,000 to $25,000. It also specifies that any 
false statement of a material fact or an omission of a material fact 
in a license application is punishable by a fine of $25,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than 2 years or both. 

Mr. Morano. Has any movement been made to start a discussion 
in the United Nations with respect to international control of arms 
and ammunition? 

Mr. Exurorr. There has been no definite activity. The regulation 
of the international traffic in arms has always been considered a 
part of the general problem of disarmament, or as the United Nations 
Charter says, “‘regulation of armaments.” 

The League of Nations took up the question of the regulation of 
the international traffic in arms. The Geneva Convention, which the 
United States ratified but never pul into force, was the basis for the 
first Neutrality Act. I think the United States work in the United 
Nations would benefit if the United States had a model law to which 
it could refer in discussions of control over the traffic in arms. In 
connection with the work with other nations with whom we are trying 
to cooperate to prevent the shipment of strategic materials behind 
the Iron Curtain, and with United States efforts relating to clandestine 
traffic in arms in many parts of the world where such traffic would be 
contrary to our interests, a new United States law would be helpful. 

We have been asked by foreign governments, which we are trying 
to persuade to institute more effective controls over the arms traffic, 
to give them a copy of our law. I might say to hand to them this 
hodgepodge legislation, which is labeled the Neutrality Act, has been 
on several occasions pretty embarrassing. I think the United States 
in connection with its work in the United Nations and in connection 
with the control of the traffic in arms by friendly nations should have 
a model piece of legislation to which it can refer. 

Mr. Morano. Would this bill in any way conflict with the Battle 
Act, or does it conform with it? 

Mr. Exuniorr. It is very consistent with it. It is entirely in har- 
mony with the Battle Act and would be used to reinforce the objec- 
tives of the Battle Act. 

Mr. Aparr. Mr. Chairman, a little mention was made of this 
matter of enforceability. I am not entirely clear. Do you feel that 
the proposed act would be much more enforceable than the present 
hodgepodge of legislation upon the subject? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir 

Mr. Aparr. Do you anticipate any difficulties of enforceability? 

Mr. Exuiorr. No, sir. This has been gone over very carefully 
with the enforcement authorities, the Customs Bureau, and the 
Department of Justice. I think it would be quite enforceable. 

Mr. Aparr. Then in that respect, you do feel the proposed legisla- 
tion would be an improvement upon existing legislation? 

Mr. Exuiort. Very definitely. 
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Mr. Morano. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Morano. Are there any further questions? Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. No questions. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you very much, Mr. Elliott. 

Would Col. C. K. Moffatt please come forward. Will you please 
identify yourself, Colonel? 


STATEMENT OF COL. C. K. MOFFATT, CHIEF, ECONOMIC DEFENSE 
MEASURES BRANCH, FOREIGN ECONOMIC DEFENSE AFFAIRS 
DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Colonel Morrartr. I am Col. C. K. Moffatt, Chief of the Economic 
Defense Branch in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Morano. You may proceed as you wish. 

Colonel Morrarr. The Department of Defense supports this bill. 
We have felt for a long time that lack of control of munitions by 
explicit legislation was a problem of security, and in the case of 
import licensing, the problem exists of how we could stop the imported 
munitions from coming into this country. 

We feel the act is a flexible law that can be administered by the 
proper authority of the Government which is charged with it by the 
President as the situation in the world changes. The Bureau of the 
Budget has indicated that it has no objection to these views of the 
Department of Defense. 

We do have two minor things we would like to suggest. In section 6 
it is stated: 
to include articles especially designed for or used principally in the development, 
manufacture, servicing, or maintenance of arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war. 

We think the legislation could be improved if it would include “draw- 
ings, designed data, specifications, and standards.”’ 

“Mr. Morano. Will you repeat that a little more slowly? 

Colonel Morrart. ‘Drawings, design data, specifications, and 
standards” pertaining to such articles that are listed in that section. 
Our idea on that is we might license the shipment or deny the license 
of shipment of some munitions and at the same time allow free move- 
ment of the design data, the drawings and things which would make 
it easy to manufacture them in some other part of the world because 
they are not controlled. Se we believe such designs, and so forth, 
should be under the same legislation. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. How would that operate? 

Colonel Morrart. If the State Department was still responsible 
for the control, if some manufacturer entered into a license agreement 
with some other manufacturer in another part of the world they could 
go ahead with those. 

At the present time we do have a voluntary control. We have 
applications coming in, but the law does not say it has to be done. 
We have had good cooperation from manufacturers. 1 think it should 
be controlled. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. In the case of a company that manufactures its own 
product in a foreign country, would your suggestion still apply? 
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Colonel Morrarr. If it is their own product manufactured by a 
subsidiary, it is usually worked out as a licensing agreement. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. It would effect the change that you suggest? 

Colonel Morrarr. They would have to have a license to take that 
know-how out of the country in the manufacture of munitions. In 
other words, if they designed some new gun, hand gun, shoulder gun, 
or any other particular thing and take that particular know-how out 
of the country, they should apply for a license to take it out. 

Mr. Morano. Have you discussed this change with the State 
Department? 

Colonel Morrarr. We have discussed it over a period of time. 

Mr. Morano. Are you in agreement? 

Colonel Morrartr. I am not too sure whether we are in agreement as 
to the Presidential proclamation. We agreed under the present law 
that we could not put it in the Presidential proclamation. So we 
have agreed to discuss it. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Have you considered the reciprocal effect of this? 
To be exact, when [ was in Japan recently I had occasion to take up 
the question of Government refusal to permit the importation of 
certain materials for a company in my district, on the ground that 
the Japanese Government was requiring that the formula be deposited 
at time of application. We successfully worked that out. It was 
evidently a supposition and not a definite rule. If we here put in such 
a provision in the law as you suggest, we might make ourselves 
vulnerable in regard to reciprocal action by other countries. 

Colonel Morrarr. I would hope if it were put in, it would be put in 
more as a permissive thing. If the condition of the world requires 
such control, whoever was doing it would have the right to enforce it, 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Where would you place the policy to decide? 

Colonel Morrarr. In the executive department. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. With the President? 

Colonel Morrarr. With the President or with whomever he dele- 
gated the authority to. If it is delegated to the Department of State, 
the interested agencies will be in on the discussion, as is provided for 
in this legislation. The interested agencies will be consulted. I think 
we will get them all in on it. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. What protection would there be from exposure? 

Colonel Morrarr. In applying, I don’t think they have to submit 
the plans. They could apply for a license to send the plans out of the 
country. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. You do not think that might be extended to mean 
that somebody would have the authority to decide whether those 
plans should go or not? How could you grant a license if you didn’t 
know what the plan was? 

Colonel Morrarr. In the case of munitions, I think the Defense 
Department would know. 

Mrs. Caurcu. That would be true as regards all parts of airplanes? 

Colonel Morrarr. Yes. I think we would know what they were 
talking about. It would be in the interest of the United States if we 
wanted to prevent something that is new from getting into the hands 
of others that we should know what they are trying to send out 
because it might be to the detriment of the United States to let it out. 
I don’t think we want to control it just for control purposes. We 
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want to control it to prevent know-how that has been developed in 
this country from getting into the hands of the potential enemy; 

Mrs. Cuurcn. In your opinion, if you were a manufacturer who 
had been urged to create new factories in faraway lands as the manu- 
facturer of your own product, wouldn’t you feel you were slightly 
inhibited by such a provision? 

Colonel Morrarr. I think the only answer we could give in the 
Department of Defense is that, so far, those legitimate manufacturers 
are always ready, and have not objected to coming to us before they 
do it now without being told they have to. I am not worrying about 
the good companies. But there is no law that says they have to do it 

There are other people besides the good firms that we have to 
worry about. As I said, we think such control should be permissive, 
that it is necessary. Instead, under a voluntary plan, the good people 
come in and put it on the line and those who want to evade it get 
away with it. 

Mr. Morano. Don’t you think that section 7, along with the last 
line of section 6, is broad enough to do that? It gives the President 
the power and authority to make rules and regulations and publish a 
list of articles, and so on. Wouldn’t we, under those two sections, be 
able to include such things as you say? 

Colonel Morrarr. We don’t think that language does give the right 
to the one who might implement this act to say that does include the 
technical know-how of making the article. It is to protect our own 
industry and our own country. 

We don’t feel so strongly that it has to be written in here in such 
specific language. We feel it should be understood. Maybe the 
legislative history can make that possible. 

Mr. Morano. If it were included in the report, would you think 
this would be sufficient? 

Colonel Morrarr. It would be sufficient to us. As long as the one 
who has the power of enforcement can include the technical know-how 
in the manufacture of these articles, it would be all right. 

Mr. Morano. Are there any further questions? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I would like to have that matter examined in all its 
implications. 

Mr. Morano. You would like to have the State Department’s 
position on it also, Mr. Adair? 

Mr. Apatr. I was about to suggest that I would like to have the 
State Department look into that. 

Mr. Smiru. Section 4 deals with the importation of arms and muni- 
tions, and so forth. ‘To what extent is that trade in operation today? 

Colonel Morrarr. I don’t believe I am enough of an authority to 
answer that one. 

Mr. Smiru. I would like to know to what extent there is an im- 
portation of arms and ammunition from outside. 

Mr. Exuiorr. There is quite a bit of traffic in arms coming into 
this country. 

Mr. Smiru. Where is it going to? 

Mr. Exuxiorr. Primarily to importers who, in turn, sell it to dealers 
for resale to private individuals in the United States. 

Mr. Surru. Then it becomes an export item; is that right? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Most of it is brought into the United States and sold 
to individuals and never leaves the United States. 
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Mr. Sir. What do they do with it? I am wondering about the 
market. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The market is the same as for Colt’s and Smith & 
Wesson. People buy them for home protection, for curios. Some of 
the rifles are converted to .22 caliber, and they sell them at Sears, 
Roebuck and other places. There is quite a demand for that type 
of thing. 

Mr. Smiru. Does it amount to much in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Exxiorr. It is considerable. 

Mr. Smita. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Exurorr. It runs into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Colonel Morrarr. There is one other comment we would like to 
make. It is in section 14 of the bill. It purports to repeal sections | 
and 2 of the joint resolution approved January 31, 1922. These 
sections have been enacted as section 968 of title 18 of the United 
States Code. It is just a technical change. 

Mr. Morano. Are there any further questions? Thank you very 
much, Colonel. 

Our next witness is Mr. W. R. Scott. Mr. Seott, will you identify 
yourself for the record? 


STATEMENT OF W. R. SCOTT, EXPORT MANAGER, REMINGTON 
ARMS CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Mr. Scorr. My name is W. R. Scott, I am export manager for the 
Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Scott, you may proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Scorr. I would like to say at the outset that we are one of the 
responsible companies in the United States who have at all times 
cooperated with the State Department, and as evidence of that I 
would like to go back to the time prior to 1940 when the State Depart- 
meni was obliged to issue a license if it did not conflict with any United 
States treaty or was not contrary to United States law. I will put it 
another way; where they didn’t have the power to reject a license. 

Personally, when I got an inguiry from a foreign government for a 
large quantity of ammunition or arms, military supplies, it was my 
practice to call up Mr. Joe Green, who at that time had the same 
position that Mr. Elliott now has, and ask him how he felt about this 
inquiry. If Mr. Green felt that it was contrary to the interests of the 
country, I would reply to the inquiry that we were not in a position 
to supply. 

Since that time the Export Control Act of 1940 has been passed. 
That gives the State Department the power which they should cer- 
tainly have to reject licenses. We favor this legislation largely on the 
grounds, primarily should I say, that we feel the United States Gov- 
ernment certainly should have the authority and the power properly 
placed to control the exportation and the importation of arms. We 
think that is very definitely in the national interest. 

Under the present law and its administration we are greatly bur- 
dened by the amount of paperwork that is involved in connection with 
making out applications for an export license. 

I mizht say that | am speaking almost entirely in regard to the ex- 
porting of sporting arms and ammunition. Let me give just one ex- 
amp'e, which I think is a very good one, of an application that we 
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were required to make out for the shipment to a firm in Peru of on 
rear-sight screw for a caliber .22 rifle, having a value of 13 cents 

It was necessary to answer 16 questions. That went down to th 
State Department, where they put it through their usual procedure 
and sent it to us in a week or 10 days, depending on the volume of 
work they had to do, and then we shipped the gentleman the rear- 
sights screw for his rifle. 

1 have about 20 of these licenses here, or I should say copies of appli- 
cations. 

Mr. Morano. What kind of rifle was that? 

Mr. Scorr. It was a .22-caliber sporting rifle. 


Mr. Morano. Was he out of action all that time? 


: ; oP 

Mr. OCOTT. | presume he was I have a number ol these copies 
of applications. You can see the size of them. Here is another on 
for § aenil chs } fap « ? rifle. 3 of the fn OF mm™ cad , , 
or a recoil chamber for a .22 rifle, 3 of them, for $6. ‘This is a burden 


to us and I know a burden to the State Department. We are ver 
anxious to be relieved of this. 

I think urder the proposed law we would be relieved of this. 

Take Canada, another friendly country, we are required to make a 
release certificate on any shipments we make to Canada. I have one 
here where we shipped 60 cartridges to a Canadian firm, having a valu 
of $4.39. We have some little relief on the Canadian shipments be- 
cause we don’t make out this release certificate until the time of ship- 
ment. So there is no delay to our customer. 

I might say that we are finding it more difficult all the time to carry 
on profitably our export business because of foreign competition. | 
think if this law was passed it certainly would enable us to give 
prompter and better service to our foreign customers. 

As a general proposition ] would certainly support Mr. Elliott in 
what he had to say about the present hodgepodge of legislation. | 
think it would certainly be desirable for this country to have a reason- 
ably simple law, one which would be readily understandable. For 
that reason, I think it would be desirable for this legislation to be 
enacted. As far as the importations are concerned, I don’t know i 
[ have anything particularly to comment on, other than to support 
what has already been said. I think it is in the national interest as 
a general proposition that our Government be placed in a position 
where they can control the importation of arms and ammunition into 
this country. 

I think that is all I have to say, Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Has the importation of small arms into the courtry 
affected your business at all? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, I would say it has been harmful to a certain ex- 
tent, in that I think there were some rifles that Mr. Elliott mentioned 
which were shipped abroad during the war—I don’t know how they 
got there, whether they were lend-lease, purchased, or what—lI think 
they were bought up as surplus and there was some effort on the part 
of some foreign country to send them back here at a very low price, 
or something of that sort. Those things may happen. I don’t 
know of any specific cases because that is not in my field. I am more 
interested in export than I am in import. 

Mr. Morano. Mrs. Church? Mr. Harrison? Mr. Adair? Mr. 
Smith? 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Seott. Our next witness is Mr. John H. 
Payne. Mr. Payne, will you identify yourself for the record? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. PAYNE, EXPORT DIRECTOR, AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Payne. My name is John H. Payne. Iam the export director 
of the Aireraft Industries Association. This association comprises 
all of the larger aircraft and aircraft parts manufacturers of the 
United States and, as a trade association, centers its activities on 
projects and problems which are of general interest to the industry. 

There is attached a list of our 90 manufacturing member companies, 
many of which are internationally known, since they do an extensive 
export business. Such exports in 1953 amounted to nearly $900 
million. 

As to that list of 90 manufacturers, I might say that they comprise 
such people as Boeing, Douglas, Lockheed, United Aireraft, General 
Electric, Westinghouse, and all the smaller companies that make 
the utility planes as well. Their plants are located in 24 of the 48 
states. So they are widely distributed throughout the country. 

Of the 90 companies 41 are manufacturers of aircraft or aircraft 
engines. We call them “A” members. The others manufacture 
parts. There are 49 of them. We call them the “B’’ members. 

During the past 9 years I have been the regular contact of the Air- 
craft Industry Association with the Office of Munitions Control 
formerly the Munitions Control Division) of the Department of 
State, in connection with the export licensing of aircraft and parts 
thereof by our member companies. 

In our opinion the licensing of aircraft and parts is and has been in 
the appropriate agency of the Government. While the licensing has 
been well handled during these 9 years of my contact with it, there 
also has been a substantial reduction in the time required for such 
licensing during the last year or two. 

It is our understanding that H. R. 6344 will clarify and simplify the 
necessary licensing procedures and thus eliminate certain unnecessary 
routine. Accordingly it should reduce certain paper work and still 
further expedite licensing procedures. 

The Aireraft Industry Association, therefore, desires to go on record 
as favoring the passage of H. R. 6344. 

If there are any questions, I will be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Morano. Mrs. Church, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Cuurcn. No. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. No. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Adair? 

Mr. Apatr. I have just one question. You speak exclusively here 
now of export business. Do the companies that you represent have 
any import business which might be affected by this legislation? 

Mr. Payne. No, not as manufacturers. There are a few affiliate 
companies of our association who may bring in small aircraft or parts 
for resale. But our people are primarily manufacturers of products 
in this country which, as far as we are concerned, are only interested 
in exports. 
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There is very little importation of aircraft into this country at 
present. ‘There are a few British planes coming in, small planes like 
the Dove, of which there may be 25 or 50 in the country now. 

Mr. Apair. You wouldn’t think the question of imports so far as 
your people are concerned large enough to be significant? 

Mr. Payne. Not as yet. ‘There has been no significant competition 
that comes in here to cause sales difficulties. 

Mr. Aparr. The import provisions of this legislation would not be 
bothersome? 

Mr. Payne. Not at all. It might be interesting to note in connec- 
tion with the reciprocal trade agreements, that when it was first made 
possible to reduce tariffs in 1946 that we went on record as an industry 
to reduce to the maximum permissible, which was from 30 to 15 per- 
cent; thatis, the United Statesimport duty. We did that with the hope 
that the negotiators would get us as favorable consideration as they 
could from other countries to open their markets to us. In other 
words, we did not fear their competition here, but we are glad to have 
a better opportunity abroad. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you very much. Our next witness will be 
Mr. Richard 8. Havourd. Mr. Havourd, will you identify yourself 
for the ref&ord? 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD §,. HAVOURD, VICE PRESIDENT, COLT’S 
MANUFACTURING CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mr. Havovurn. Mr. Chairman, my name is Richard 8. Havourd, 
I am vice president of Colt’s Manufacturing Co., formerly Colt 
Patent Firearms Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Colt’s has been engaged in the manufacture and sale of firearms for 
over 100 years—in fact, since 1836—and has a worldwide reputation 
for the finest in firearms. 

Colt’s is now primarily interested in the sale of handguns, that is, 
revolvers and semiautomatic pistols. Handguns have four basic 
uses, namely: 

1. Law enforcement 

2. Military 

3. Personal protection 

4. Target and other recreational purposes 

As for myself, I have been with Colt’s since 1936, about 18 years. 
While with this company I have, at various times, directed engineer- 
ing, manufacturing, and sales, both domestic and foreign. Because 
of these years in the industry, I am familiar with procedures and 
problems connected with the exportation of handguns and also with 
the economics of the United States handgun industry. 

I am representing Colt’s Manufacturing Co. at this hearing on H. R. 
6344 relating to the control of the export and import of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war. 

At this point, I would like to say that during our years of working 
with the Munitions Control Section of the United States State De- 
partment, we have found the personnel to be most cooperative and 
reasonable. It has appeared to us that the existing control law has 
been administered fairly and judiciously, to the extent, at least, 
that the present law has permitted the exercise of judgment and 
discretion. 
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There are two aspects of H. R. 6344, as it differs from the present 
law, which I would like to discuss. 

First, under the present law, specific, that is individual, licenses are 
required covering each export shipment of arms. We feel that this 
is unnecessarily cumbersome and expensive to administer 

Most of our export shipments are made in the course of regular 
commercial sales to long-established dealers in foreign countries who 
in turn resell for legitimate purposes of law enforcement, personal 
protection, or recreational use. We feel that a general license pro- 
cedure under which reputable manufacturers could export in the course 
of regular commercial business is justified and would not in any way 
jeopardize the interests of the United States. Such authorization 
would eliminate much useless paperwork and expense for the Govern- 
ment as well as ourselves. 

On the other hand, export shipments for military purposes would 
continue to require specific licenses and the administrative burden 
involved would be justified because of the United States governmental 
interest in controlling this type of sale. 

H. R. 6344 provides for both general and specific license procedure 
and we favor this change. 

The second point I would like to cover relates to the importation 
of arms. Under existing law, very little, if any, discretion is allowed 
in the control of imports. While a license must be obtained to im- 
port arms, the issuance of an import license is practically mandatory. 

At this point I think it is important to outline certain conditions 
which have an important bearing on the question of controlling im- 
portation of arms. 

During times of emergency, the United States has always depended 
upon the private manufacturer of firearms. Starting with the Civil 
War and carrying on down through the Spanish-American War, 
World War I, and World War Il—yes, even through Korea—Colt’s 
and the other few private arms ms akers have been re ady and furnished 
the first line of produc tive defense. 

Their readiness with fully developed and proven arms, initial pro- 
ductive capacity and manufacturing know-how, has been extremely 
important to United States security. From my own personal knowl- 
edge, I can say that from 1939 through 1941, Colt’s was, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the only me el turer ready and able to supply heavy 
and aircraft machineguns to France, England, and the United States. 
Colt’s together with ‘Smith & Wesson of Springfield, Mass., supplied 
most of the handguns to the Allies during the earlier years of the war. 

These private facilities were ready to serve only because they had 
a commercial market for their firearms during peacetime which had not 
been maintained at United States Government expense or subsidy. 

These private m: anufact urers carried the load during the sudden 
emergency, and then Colt’s fully cooperated to give its designs, draw- 
ings, and technical know-how to others who were called upon to help 
produce the tremendous volume of equipment eventually needed. 
For example, Colt’s helped 7 other companies to get into production 
of the Colt machinegun, 1 company on the Colt automatic cannon, 
and 3 companies on the Colt caliber .45 automatic pistol. 

The important point is that these private arms manufacturers were 
there when needed, having been supported by their peacetime com- 
mercial business, maintained without cost to the United States 


Government. 
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Since World War I], Colt’s research and development has brought 
forth a new light-weight revolver (12% ounces) which has been 
adopted by the United States Air Force. Also a new light weight 
automatic pistol for the standard United States caliber .45 pistol 
cartridge. This pistol weighs only about 26 ounces compared to the 
old model M1911A1 which weighs 41 ounces 

These developments were paid for out of commercial sales profits 
at no cost to the United States Government. 

All of this has been cited to demonstrate the one most important 
point, that continued existence of an economically healthy and strong 
private arms industry is essential to the security of the United States. 
And this private arms industry can continue to exist only on the 
basis of continuing and adequate commercial sales during peacetime. 

The market for United States produced handguns is essentially the 
domestic market; export can absorb only a limited percentage of the 
volume which is necessary to keep production at a profitable level. 

Due to restrictive State and municipal legislation making it more 
and more difficult to purchase and possess handguns, the domestic 
market is contracting rather than expanding. The market is sufficient 
to support only one, or at best, possibly two United States manu- 
facturers, and yet look at what is happening due to madequate 
import control. 

Up until 1951, less than 8,000 handguns per year were being 
imported into the United States. Based upon figures obtained from 
the Commerce Department public records, in 1951 over 19,000 were 
imported, in 1952 over 48,000, and based upon the first 3 months of 
1953 (the only period for which I have the figures), the annual import 
rate for 1953 is estimated to have been in excess of 85,000 units. 

The total annual domestic requirement is such that the quantities 
being imported since 1950 are of definite commercial significance. 

If private United States hangun manufacturers are to be depended 
upon as part of the first line of production defense, as they have been 
in the past, this importation of foreign handguns must be controlled 
even to the point of prohibition. There simply isn’t enough domestic 
business to share it with foreign producers and still maintain an 
economically healthy American industry. 

H. R. 6344 provides for controlling importation to protect the 
security interests of the United States and thus would permit of 
assuring a nucleus of productive capacity and technical know-how 
to meet a future emergency. 

For this reason, we favor the enactment of H. R. 6344. 

That is the end of my prepared statement. I don’t know what 
questions the committee may have, but I think I have one they 
would like to know. I heard it asked here earlier today. Where 
do all of these guns go to that come in? Well, we don’t know exactly 
where they go. 

We know that they come into this country. We know they are 
absorbed into the domestic arms requirement. Your domestic arms 
requirement is made up of, as I stated, primarily law enforcement, 
home protection, and target or recreational shooting. The type and 
the quality of the foreign arm—and I am not saying that in dis- 
paragement of their quality—is not the type that goes into the law- 
enforcement agency. These agencies use United States produced 
arms, as a rule. So, they are going into home protection and into 
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the target field but primarily into the home protection field, because 
target shooting in the United States is a pretty popular sport and is 
highly competitive. Target shooters want the best, and generally 
stick to the United States produced run, 

The reason I think that most of these guns are being sold for home 
protective purposes, is due to a price situation and that alone. The 
United States manufactured handguns of quality fype generally 
retail in the neighborhood of $60. I am using a — figure. Most 
of these foreign guns coming in retail at a figure of $35 to $40. 

What they cost to produce, I don’t know. All we can do is to take 
the retail price and then, using dealer discounts, jobber discounts, 
excise taxes, etc., try to figure back and estimate what the importer 
probably has to pay for them. It is estimated that it is around $10 
a unit. 

With the labor rates that exist in the United States you couldn’t 
even hope to come within twice that figure as a cost of production. 
Unquestionably, they are being sold in this country on a price basis. 

These imports are definitely hurting the U nited States handgun 
business which is not a big business, frankly, but is a relatively small 
business. 

Mr. Morano. Mrs. Church, do you have any questions? Mr. 
Smith? Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. Who markets these? Are they marketed through 
the general channels? 

Mr. Havourp. They are marketed through legitimate channels, 
and necessarily so, because the handgun business is so closely con- 
trolled in this country by State and municipal legislation. 

They are distributed through a jobber system to a dealer, and then 
in turn to the consumer. Perhaps a greater proportion of this type of 
gun is marketed through the pawnshops as distinguished from the 
Colt gun, the Smith & Wesson, and other American-made guns, which 
are marketed primarily through hardware and sporting goods stores. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Smith, do you have a question? 

Mr. Suir. Yes. I am wondering if I get the essence of your 
argument. It is that we ought to, by this legislation, protect the 
manufacturer of small arms in this country; is that right? 

Mr. Havourp. We feel that way, definitely. 

Mr. Samira. Isn’t that advocating an embargo? I am surprised to 
see the State Department in here advocating this kind of a provision 
at this time. 

Mr. Havourp. I don’t think that we say we would advocate an 
embargo. We are only saying that if it is apenien to United States 
security interests that there be maintained a small-arms industry, 
then to the extent that it is necessary to keep ‘th at industry healthy, 
import controls should be exercised. I am not saying it is complete 
embargo. It may be a. a limiting quota system. It is only if the 
governmental agencies themselves should determine it is in the 
interest of security to promote a healthy industry, that they do as 
outlined. 

Mr. Smirxa. It seems to me we here have the same argument that 
is being made between those who are for tariffs and those who oppose 
them. Many of us who favor protecting a local industry make that 
very argument. Unless you can show that this is actually a security 
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measure, I am just wondering how effective or how potent this pro- 
vision is. 

Mr. Havourp. My feeling on that would be that if I were arguing 
for the protection of an American industry, just to protect an Amer- 
ican industry, then I would say, based upon historical pattern in this 
country, that you do it through a tariff arrangement. 

All I am trying to point out is that if, for security reasons, you desire 
the continued existence of the industry, then this is the channel 
through which it can and should be done. <A tariff normally is for 
protecting the industry for the industry’s sake. We are not advo- 

cating that. If you find from the national security interest that you 
bead the industry and that the industry needs protection to be main- 
tained, then there is provision in this act which would permit the 
Government to move. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. May I say that I am completely in favor of your 
position that American industry should be protected.. But couldn’t 
the same argument hold in regard, for instance, to our watch com- 
panies which made such delicate precision instruments in wartime 
and which also ask for some protection? 

Mr. Havourp. I believe to the extent that it is found the watch 
industry is essential to the national security, and that must be, if you 
like to call it that and I am sure that is what you have in mind, an 
instruments industry available to us in a national emergency, then to 
that extent I believe it should be protected, fostered, and kept 
economically healthy. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. What led you to read into the bill the protection 
that you seem to think it will give you? 

Mr. Havourp. I read it from the statement of policy, namely: 

Congress hereby declares that it is the policy of the United States to exercise 
export, import, and other controls over arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war and related articles to the extent necessary to further United States foreign 
policy, to aid in fulfilling its international responsibilities, and to protect tl 
security interests of the United States. 

I think everybody is in agreement with that. It says that they 
can exercise export and import control to protect the security interest. 

Mrs. Cuvurcu. You are understandably interpreting security risks 
from your own point of view. I am a little bit afraid you may be 
optimistic. 

I would like to have, Mr. Chairman, some expression from the 
State Department as to whether or not they agree with that inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. Morano. Would you care to make any observation? 

Mr. Exuiorr. I think the approach, of course, to a problem of this 
kind is usually through a tariff arrangement. The question of whether 
or not we would institute an embargo under the import control section 
had never entered my mind until Mr. Havourd mentioned it the other 
day. 

I don’t foresee an embargo under this import control section unless 
a national emergency arose, unless some very critical problem arose. 
My comments with respect to the dumping of foreign surpluses on 
the United States market had security implications but of a different 
kind. The introduction into United States territory of 77,000 
rifles, while we cannot challenge such introduction, while we have to 
issue a license, is a very serious matter in terms of internal security 
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It is also a serious matter in view of various international disturbances 
which cropped out to the south of us, where the Customs can’t keep 
people to watch these 77,000 rifles day and night. Under this import 
control provision we could insist on the importer establishing the end 
use of those weapons. 

I think we would insist on the importer establishing the end use 
and the exact way he was going to sell such a number of rifles in the 
United States. If he was going to bring them in and store them 
with a view of letting them out on the American market at various 
times, if we decided in consultation with the Department of Defense 
and other law-enforcement agencies that that was not perhaps in line, 
that it was something we should not permit, we would probbaly 
reject the license in regard to security. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Would it be within the present mood of the State 
Department to place an embargo merely to grant protection to an 
industry? 

Mr. Exuiorr. I would certainly say not. 

Mr. Harrison. May I follow that? Do you interpret this legisla- 
tion to give you power to restrict this imports ation in order to give a 
protective advantage to the American industry? 

Mr. Extrorr. That has not been a part of the thinking in connec- 
tion with this legislation. If the responsible Government department 
should decide, and primarily the Defense Department, that a situation 
regarding importation, no matter what it was based on, affected the 
security interest of the United States, it would have to be taken into 
consideration and a decision made on the basis of it. 

I would not think that normally the protection of American arms 
manufacturers, their market in the United States, would be considered 
unless the Congress wrote such a concept into the law, that is further 
and beyond the reference now contained in the law concerning the 
security interests of the United States. 

Mrs. Cuvurcn. Would it not be putting a great burden upon the 
State Department in considering whether or not there would be dam- 
age to the industry? 

Mr. Exuuiorr. It would raise a question and a lot of factors that are 
not normally our function. 

Mr. Harrison. If we thought that advantage was not one of the 
factors—— 

Mr. Exuiorr. I think it important that it be clear in the report 
whether this type of consideration should enter. I would say it would 
be extremely difficult to administer any such policy if laid down by 
the Congress. If quantitative limitations are to be imposed at all, 
I would rather see an outright embargo, except for persons who are 
bringing arms in for their personal use or antique arms. If you start 
choosing between importers and start choosing between exporting 
countries, it is quite a headache. I don’t think it could be fairly or 
reasonably administered, any regulation with the end objective being 
the protection of United States industry. 

Mr. Harrison. What is the health of the arms industry now? 

Mr. Extiorr. I am not the competent person to speak on that. 

Mr. Havovurp. I would say as of the moment it is a relatively 
healthy industry. There is, however, in the substantial import of 
these foreign handguns a definite threat to that of the United States 
industry. 


: 
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Mr. Harrison. You seek this legislation, although your industry 
is in a healthy position, for the purpose of e ‘liminating foreign economic 
competition? 

Mr. Havourp. No, sir. We do not seek this legislation for the 
purpose of eliminating foreign economic competition. I merely say 
that if it should be determined that the continued existence of an 
industry as necessary in the national defense, then this piece of legisla- 
tion, to my mind, does or could give the proper United States authori- 
ties an opportunity to move to protect the national interests. I am 
not saying it is needed as of the moment, sir, or needed tomorrow, 
but I say T feel the potential is there. 

Mr. Harrison. I thought I either read or heard you say that the 
domestic demand was only sufficient to support either 1 or 2 companies. 

Mr. Havourp. That is true. 

Mr. Harrison. And that this importation would put them out of 
business. 

Mr. Havourp. It would be a definite threat. However, at the 
moment, sir, due to various conditions that have prevailed throughout 
the world for the last few years, we and others of necessity have had 
to produce to almost capacity, so that the industry is in a very healthy 
condition at the moment. 

Mr. Harrison. You say in your statement: 

If private United States handgun manufacturers are to be depended upon as 
part of the first line of production defense, as they have been in the past, this 
importation of foreign handguns must be controlled—even to the point of 
being prohibited. 

Mr. Havourp. I believe that might be a possibility in the future. 

Mr. Harrison. You think this legislation gives the State Depart- 
ment the right to do that? 

Mr. Havourp. The administrating agency. I don’t know whether 
it would be the State Department or not. 

Mr. Aparr. On these figures for the importation of handguns, do 
those apply only to weapons of foreign manufacture? 

Mr. Havourp. So far as I know. I obtained the figures from one 
of the industry organizations and they were obtained, as I understand 
it, from the Department of Commerce public reports. I believe they 
cover only handguns of foreign manufacture. 

Mr. Avarr. It is your belief that they would not extend to hand- 
guns which might have been manufactured here and sent abroad and 
brought back? 

Mr. Havourp. I don’t believe it covers those. 

Mr. Aparr. Those would be in addition to the weapons referred to 
above? 

Mr. Havovurp. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Apatrr. Does the reimportation of guns originally manufactured 
here have a definite effect upon your industry? 

Mr. Havourp. Yes, where there are large quantities. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smirn. I may say to the chairman that I would hope we can 
protect this industry in his State. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you very much. Our next witness is Oliver 
Nelson. Mr. Nelson, will you identify yourself for the record? 
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STATEMENT OF OLIVER NELSON, GENERAL MANAGER, OLIN 
INDUSTRIES, INC, 


Mr. Neutson. My name is Oliver Nelson. I am general manager 
of the Olin Industries, Inc. Olin Industries, Inc., is the holding com- 
pany of the Winchester Repeating Arms, Western Cartridge Co., 
Western Brass Mills, and the Western Powder Co. 

Mr. Morano. Will you proceed as you desire. 

Mr. Nexson. I want to say to begin with that I am in sympathy 
with any legislation that has for its purpose the control of the export 
and import of arms and ammunition. I am very much in favor of 
H. R. 6344, believing it will facilitate and expedite the work of the 
Munitions Control Board which at the present time is somewhat 
handicapped by the restrictions placed on them by the Presidential 
proclamation of 1937. 

Mr. Scott has briefly told you the handicap under which we work 
If we get an order for a 20-cent part, we have to make an application 
with 3 or 4 different forms. It has cost as muchas $15. Wedoitasa 
service. There is no restriction on a person going out of the United 
States. He can carry 3 arms and 500 rounds of ammunition without 
any license. 

Mr. Morano. On his person? 

Mr. Neuson. On his person or baggage. We can’t ship any arms 
without a license from the Control Division, which is quite right but 
it should work both ways, for individuals as well. 

Mr. Morano. Mrs. Church, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Cuyurcu. No. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Adair, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Apatr. No. 

Mr. Morano. Our last witness is Mr. Joseph M. Barr. Will you 
identify yourself for the record? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH M. BARR, PRESIDENT, UNITED AIRCRAFT 
EXPORT CORP., EAST HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mr. Barr. My name is Joseph M. Barr. I am president of the 
United Aircraft Export Corp. We handle foreign sales for United 
Aircraft Corp.’s divisions, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Hamilton 
Standard Propellers, Sikorsky Aircraft, and Chance Vought Aircraft. 

Mr. Morano. Where do you live? 

Mr. Barr. I live in West Hartford, Conn. My statement will be 
unique in its brevity. We " avor the bill because we believe that we 
can foresee simplification of the procedures that we are now faced 
with i in the applic ation and issuance of many licenses for our products. 
We believe that the part providing for general licenses would con- 
stitute and serve as a relief force. We have no worries as to import 
licenses. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Morano. Is there anyone else in the room who would like to 
testify for or against this measure? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. May I ask whether the old Munitions Board was 
ever asked to comment on this? 
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Mr. Butiock. The Defense Department represented them. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I think Mr. Barr was referring to the Munitions 
Control Board, which is a paper organization under the Neutrality 
Act. I think he intended to refer to the Munitions Control Office. 

Mr. Morano. If there are no further witnesses who wish to testify, 
the meeting stands adjourned. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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